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TEMPERANCE DRUNK. 


“Lampeta StreEt.— A _ pale-faced little man, with his clothes 
bespattered with mud, was charged with holding forth to a mob of 
Jabourers at an unseasonable hour in the morning. The 
policeman stated that he found the defendant quite drunk, uttering 
an incoherent rhapsody, and expatiating on the advantages of 
sobriety. 
“I confess, said the defendant, looked exceedingly penitent, that 
yal overcame prudence, and my desire for the benefit of mankind 
me to take more than moderation permitted. I am a member 
of a‘ Temperance’ club, and last night I had been listening to our 
usual lecture, when unawares I found I had exceeded by some 
glasses the modicum meted out to its members. The effect was such, 
that, perceiving a number of mechanics come out of a public house, 
[| mounted the railings, and endeavoured to convince the deluded 
ple of the danger of drinking to excess. My trouble was repaid 
with laughter, and my reward was handfuls of mud. 
“The Magistrate fined the member of the ‘ Temperance’ club 5s. 
for being drunk.” 


The mechanics did not pelt this didactic little gentleman hecause 
be lectured them, but because he was unseasonable. They would 
have listened to him on a proper occasion; they would have 
allowed the infirmity of his virtue a reasonable comfort; but a body 
of men issuing out of a public house, all of them perhaps sober, and 
finding themselves encountered by a drunken gentleman lecturing 
them upon the dangers of intemperance, naturally thought his lec- 
ture, like his liquor, a little too much. This theoretical personage 
must leave off his drinking entirely, or there is no chance for him. 
He will be always repenting, and then sinning the more to comfort 
himself. 

A joke of this kind says nothing against the good of Temperance 
Societies. Some of the members are more likely to give occasion 
to it than any men, otherwise they would not have fled to the 
society for a refuge from their intemperance. The rest must keep 
astricter eye upon the glasses “ meted out.” Temperance Socie- 
ties do great honour to the parties. They shew a conscience, and 
adesire for improvement. They call in the aid of one another’s 
surveillance and opinion to help them to self-restraint. They have 
an eye to the general good. They are among the many signs of the 
times which shew the general zeal for self-knowledge and govern- 
ment. If the “ little pale gentleman” find himself bantered “ be- 
yond reason,” for undertaking to govern others when he could not 
govern himself, let him refer to the numerous faces, pale and red, 
which are to be seen in a certain house on nights of important deli- 
beration, their eyes winking with port and sherry, and their lips 
venturing to say nothing but “ Aye.” Let him record the achieve- 
ments of Mr Pitt over the bottle, and the greater achievement of 
his friend Mr Dundas, who out of one Speaker made two. Nay, if 
he be pressed very hard, let him, not irreverently, quote the exam- 
ple of the great Addison, who has left the world so many beautiful 
moral lectures, many of which are understood to have been written 
in a state not very different from that of the lecturer of the mecha- 
nics. And why were they so written? Because the illustrious 
author was tied and bound with the perplexities of the morals of 
those times; because in spite of his elegance and benevolence, he 
secretly entertained a poor opinion of himself and others; and 
because he saw no hopes for the deliverance of mankind from their 
absurdities. The age has enabled us to see differently; and hence 
Wwe can speak of the errors of a great man, for our comfort and not 
toour danger. His followers, whom he helped to become wiser 
than himself, have taught us to see beyond him. 

Temperance Societies originated in America, where they have been 
of the most important benefit. We saw a report of one of them 
the other day, which gave a statement of the good it had done, and 
Which we are sorry we did not keep. Few men are aware how 
much good they might effect, even by themselves; and most men 
are as little aware how much may be done in conjunction; though 
for ordinary purposes, it isa system they have never done without. 





There is this especial help to any good endeavour, in getting others 
to endeavour with you. They form a sort of minor public opinion,— 
represent the sympathy of a man’s fellow-creatures. And as all 
human error has been maintained by a perversion of sympathy, that 
is to say, by mere custom and the desire to be thought well of, 
though in the teeth of what the individual considers abstractedly 


just and proper, so it is out of this identical sympathy, better 


instructed, that the salvation of mankind promises to come, custom 
being recognized for what it is, and wisdom and absurdity no longer 
measured according to a fashion, but according to principle. 

In the histories of the court of James I. there is an account of a 
Masque performed before his sacred Majesty, in which the allegorical 
personages sadly misbehaved themselves, and Temperance herself 
fell down, drunk. We hope to see-the time when masques will be 
revived ; but the allegories will have been associating meanwhile, and 
Temperance will have got fined! In James’s time, she got drunk 
every day; and to be a “ Sacred Majesty” was to be a great 
burly flustered fellow, sputtering oaths, ribaldry, and superstition 
with a tongue too big for his mouth! We have mended vastly, 
both in our Kings and our drinkers. Everybody mends but the great 
landed proprietors, and the writer of the parish-beadle article in the 
Quarterly Review. He infallibly wrote it with a laced hat on his 
head, and took his vestry for the lords of the world.* 

* See an admirable comment inthe Morning Chronicle of yesterday, upon 


a new article in the Quarterly Review, the writer of which seems resolved 
to grow ‘* more and more absurd every minute.” 


mT ’ 

THE READER: 

CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 





AN ANALYSIS, WITH OCCASIONAL TRANSLATION, 
OF THE LUTRIN OF BOILEAU. (Conctusion.) 


CANTO IV. 
Tue silver voices of the bells in air 
Summon’d the choristers to morning pray’r, 
When bath’d in fright, and staring round about, 
The Chanter, from a dream, woke roaring out. 
Such cries he push’d, so woe-begone, so dread, 
The servants all came pouring out of bed. 
Girot was first, active and stout Girot, 
Yet soft as nieces round a gouty toe ; 
Him children knew, and cakes evading search ; 
Meek serving-man at home, fierce Beadle in the church. 


“* How now, Sir!” cried Girot, and widely stares ; 
“What rise before the light, and rise to pray’rs ! 
Ah! sleep, sir, sleep ; let men of low degrees, 

Let vulgar chanters earn their salaries.” 


The Chanter relates a terrible dream he has had, of a dragon 
with a desk for its head, mounted by the Dean, and threatening 
him with destruction. ‘The Beadle rallies him, and talks of indi- 
gestion and hypochondria. The old man gets angry, and calls for 
his clothes in order to go to church. 


Straight crowd they with his robes, frequent and full ; 

The shining tabby warms with secret wool : 

His cassock then he takes, and sadly loves 

Th’ official glory of his violet gloves ; 

Last, he puts on, but not without a flinch, 

The rochet which the Dean got clipp’d an inch. 

A doctor’s bonnet crowns his grizzled hairs, 

And forth, with train o’er arm, for church he fares. 

To haste his steps his very years conspire, 

Too feeble to be firm, and soon he gains the choir. 
Oh thou, the Muse, that once on oozy banks 

Array’d the squeaking and the croaking ranks,* 

And ages after, in a Bucket’s shape 

Brought Helen back to bear a second rape, 


* The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
+ The Socchia Rapita, 
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Give me a tongue more wildly fierce to tell 
The raging thoughts, the mad, th’ impossible, 
With which the Chanter, missing his old place, 
Beheld the Pulpit stare him in the face ! 

The Chanter stands at first, transfixed with sorrow, then bewails 
himself and resolves to give up his office, then rouses, and prepares 
to assail the pulpit, when two of his adherents, a Chorister and a 
Bell-ringer, comes in, who advise more prudent measures. They 
recommend him to summon the chapter, and procure its warrant 
for the overthrow of the pulpit. He agrees, and tells them accord- | 
ingly to go and rouse the canons immediately; a proposal, from 
which the two men shrink with astonishment ; first, because it is 
not their office, and secondly, because not being yet daylight, it | 
would be impossible to make them get up. The Chanter gets | 
angry, dismisses the men, and gves with his friend the Beadle to | 
spring the Great Rattle, which was used on Holy Thursdays 
instead of thie bell, and which far surpasses it in noise. 

He said, they search the sacred armoury’s dust, | 
And find the voice which all who can hear, must : | 
Then swing it round. Th’ importunate harsh creak 
Grinds and grows on, till all the air’s a shriek. 
Discord, to aggravate the infernal sound, 

Flies to the courts, where Noise himself is found ; 
And seizing by the neck the grizly snore, 

Flings him, with all his fright, into the roar. 

The district wakes, the oldest watchmen rise : ; 
Last, the bewilder’d canons rub their eyes. 

One thinks the heav’ns are falling, one the choir, 
One, that the chapel has been set on fire ; 
Another, darker with a heavy dish, 

Thinks it Good Friday, and that there’s no fish. 
All, at the post-meridian voice unkind, 

Conclude it afternoon, and wonder how they dined. 

The canons however do not get up. Bed gets the better of | 
astonishment. (iirot goes up to their doors, and calls out, “ Break- | 
fast, gentlemen, breakfast!” At this they rise. The Chanter, | 
much to their chagrin, instead of breakfast, sets his case before | 
them. After some discussion about consulting books and authori- | 
ties, Everard, a jolly canon, cuts the matter short by purposing to | 
pull down the offending Pulpit at once. The Chanter secures the | 
motion, by saying he has an ample dejeune for them, which shall | 
last them after their exercise till dinner-time. 


Eager they rise. In every bosom burn 

Thoughts of swift vengeance, an: of sweet return : 
With hasty steps they throng into the church, 
Nor wants the foea dilatory search. 

There, there he stands, th’ insulting marvel stands, 
About his shoulders fall a storm of hands : 

He sounds, he creaks . his dusty wooden walls 
Give here, give there: he crushes in, he falls. 

So falls on Alps, by many a stormy stroke 

Of puffing winds, a hyperborean oak : 

Or thus, in midst of its own traitorous piles 

Falls an old house. Loud rush the rattling tiles. 


CANTO V. 


Opens with a very new and lively hit at the laziness of the | 
priesthood. 
Meantime Aurora, with a just dismay, 

Saw the bold canons ris’n before the day ; 

And long perus’d, confounded more and more, 

The rosy looks she never saw before. 
The news of what they have done is carried to the Dean, whom it 
throws into a fresh agitation. His partisans propose a violent 
re-action, but he thinks it better to have recourse to the law ; which 
gives the poet an opportunity of some fine satire. The law advises 
a process, which it says will be successful; and the Dean and his 
friends return accordingly to institute it, making a violent gabbling 
by the way. | 

Here ensues the famous Battle of the Books, the original of | 

Swift’s prose satire. Boileau is quite at home in it. It gives him 
an opportunity, as Warton observes, of indulging in his favourite | 
pastime of ridiculing bad authors, This perhaps is the liveliest and | 
most inventive passage in all the Lutrin, and it may be fairly pitted | 
against the Battle of the Beauv and Ladies in the Rape of the Lock, 
being at once more satirical, probable, and full of life. If Pope’s 
mock-heroic excels in delicacy and fancy (which we cannot but 
think it does, out and out,) Boileau’s may lay claim to a jollier | 
and robuster spirit of ridicule, and toa greater portion of what the 
French call movement. 


Meanwhile, the canons, far from all this noise, 
With rapil mouthfuls urge the hungry joys. 
With flowing cups and irritating salt 
Their thirst by turns they lay and they exalt. 
Fervent they feed, with palate and with eye; 
Through all its caverns gapes a monstrous ven’son pie. 
To these Fame comes, and hastens to relate 
The law consulted and the threaten’d fate ; 
Up starts the chief, and cries “ Consult we too !” 
With bile and claret strove his sudden hue. 
Groans Everard from the board untimely torn, 
But far away among the rest is borne, 


a 


A short and secret passage knew the band ; 

Through this they ruffle, and soon reach the stand, 

Where Barbin, bookseller of equal eye, 

Sells good and bad to all who choose to buy. 

Proud up the platform mount the valiant train 

Making loud way, when lo! so fates ordain, 

As proud and loud, and close at hand are seen, 

The fervid squadron, headed by the Dean. 

The chiefs approaching, shew a turbid grace ; 

They measure with their eyes, they fume, they face ; 

And had they hoofs, had paw’d upon the place. 
Thus two proud bulls, whom equal flames surprise 

For some fair heifer with her Juno’s eyes, 

Forget their pasture, meet with horrid bows, 

And stooping, ihreaten with their stormy brows. 





But the sad Everard, elbow’d as he pass’d, 
No longer could endure his demi-fast. 
Plung’d in the shop, he seizes on a book, 
A Cyrus* (lucky in the first he took) 
And aiming at the man (Boirude was he) 
Launch’d at his head the chaste enormity. 
Boirude evaded, graz’d in cheek alone, 
But Sidrac’s stomach felt it with a groan. 
Punch’d by the dire Artamenes, he fell 
At the Dean’s feet, and lay incapable. 
His troop believe him dead, and with a start 
Feel their own stomachs for the wounded part. 
But rage and fear alike now rouse their gail, 
And twenty champions on the murd’rer fall. 
The canons, to support the shock, advance: 
On every side ferments the direful dance; 
Then Discord gives a roar, loud as when meet 
Two herds of rival graziers in a street. 
The bookseller was out, the troops rush in, 
Fast fly his quartos; his octavos spin. 
Ona Everard most they fall as thick as hail, 
As when in spring the stony showers prevail, 
And beat the blossoms till the season fail. , 
All arm them as they can: one gives a scotch 
With Love’s Decree; another, with the Watch: 
This a French Tasso flings, a harmless wound, 
And that the only Jonas ever bound. 
The boy of Barbin vainly interferes, 
And thrusts amidst the fray’his generous ears: 
Within, without, the books fly o’er and o’er, ? 
Seek the dipp’d heads, and thump the dusty floor, 
And strew the wondering platform at the door., ( 
tere, with Guarini, Terence lies; and there 
Jostles with Xenophon the fop La Serre. 
Ob what unheard-of books, what great unknowns, 
Quitted that day their dusty garrisons! 
You, Almerinde and Simander, mighty twins, 
Were there, tremendous in your ancient skins: 
And you, most hidden Caloandar, saw 
The light ence more, drawn forth by Gaillerbois. 
Doubttul of blood, each bandles his brain-pan: 
On every chair there lies a clergyman. 
A critical Le Vayer hits Giraut 
Just where a reader yawns, and lays him low. 
Marin, who thought himself translator proof, 
On his right shoulder feels a dire Brebeuf; 
The weary pang pervades his arm; he frowns, 
And damns the Lucan dear to country towns. 
Poor Dodillon, with senses render’d thick 
By a Pinchéne in quarto, rises sick ; 
Then walks away. Him scorn’d in vain Garagne, 
Smitten in forchead by a Charlemagne: 
O wonderful effect of sacred verse ! 
The warrior slumbers where he meant to curse. 
Great glory with a Clelia, Bloc obtain’d; 
Ten times he threw it, and ten times regain’d. 
sut nought, Fabri, withstood thy bulky Mars, 
Thou canon, nurs’d in all the church’s wars. 
Big was Fabri, big bou’d, a large divine ; 
No water knew his elemental wine. 
By him both Gronde and Gourme were overthrown, 
And tenor Gras, and Gros the bary-tone, 
And Gervis, bad except in easy parts, 
And Gigue, whose alto touched the ladies’ hearts. 
At Jast the Singers, turning one and all, 
Fly to regain the loop-holes of the Hall: 
So fly from a grey wolf, with sudden sweep, 
The bleating terrors of a flock of sheep ; 
Or thus, o’erborne by the Pelidean powers, 
The Trojans turning sought their windy towers, 
Brontin beheld, and thus address’d Boirude: 
Iilustrious carrier of the sacred wood, 
“ Thou, who one step didst never yet give way, 
Huge as the burthen was, and hot the day ; 
Say shall we look on this inglorious scene, 


And bear a Canon conquering a Dean ? 


* The books mentioned in this battle are either obsolete French romances 


| 6B sorry productions of the author’s contemporaries, 
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And shall our children’s children have it said, 
We stain’d the glory of the rochet’s red ? 
Ah, no; disabled though J thus recline, 
A carcase still, and a Quinaut, are mine; 
Accept the covert of my bulk, and aim 
A blow may crown thee with a David’s fame.” 
He said,—and tended him the gentle book ; 
With ardour in his eyes the Sexton took, 
Then lurk’d, then aim’d, and right between the eyes 
Hit the great athlete, to his dumb surprise. 
O feeble storm! O bullet, not of lead! 
The book, like butter, dumps against his head. 
With scorn the Canon chafed: “ Now mark,’”’ said he, 
Ye secret couple, base and cowardly, 
See if this arm consents against the foe 
To launch a book, that softens in the blow.” 
He said, and on an old Infortiat seiz’d, 
In distant ages, much by lawyers greaz’d, 
A huge black-letter mass, whose mighty hoards 
More mighty look’d bound in two ponderous boards. 
Half sides of old black parchment wooed the grasp, 
And from three nails there hung the remuant of a clasp. 
To heave it on its shelf, among the I’s, 
Would take three students of the common size 
The Canon, nathless, rais’d it to his head, * 
And on the pair, now crouching and half dead, 
Sent with both hands the wooden thunder down: 
Groan the two warriors, clashing in the crown, 
And murder’d, and undoue, with oak and nails, 
Forth from the platform roll, and seek the guttery vales. 


Thevictory, thus on the side of the Chanter, and apparently leaving | 


no hope for the Dean, is turned in a most ingenious manner to the 
latter’s side, by a maneeuvre, which is the crowning of the poem, 
and which got the author much abuse from the “bad authors’? on 
pretence of its irreligion. It was certainly a bold step on the part 
of his catholic fancy ; so were many others in the course of the 
poem; enough to make us wonder how a professed religionist, such 
ashe was, could think proper to venture upon therm. But wit is 
loath to spare any good thing that comes into its head, and our 
courtier’s friend the King was at that time not so superstitious as he 
was afterwards. 

The benedictions given in Catholic countries by the priests are 
lavished by them everywhere, upon those who choose to receive 
them. They are performed by stretching out the two fore-fingers of 
the right hand, and making a gesture as if putting them on 
the head. The exclusive privilege of the Dean to bestow this 
benediction, was the original point in dispute between him and the 
Chanter. The Dean however, when both were together, and a 














to this sacred weapon, in order to beat down his conquerors. 


The Dean, astonish’d at a fall so dire, 

Utters a cry as when the punched expire. 

He curses in his heart all devilish broils, 

And making awlul room, six steps recoils. 

Not long :—for now all eyes encountering his, 

To see how Deans endure calamities, 

Like a great chicf he makes no further stand, 

But drawing from his cloak his good right hand, 

And stretching meek the sacred fingers twain, 

Goes blessing all around him, might and main. 

He knows full well, not only that the foe 

Once smitten thus, can neither stand nor go, 

But that the public sense of their defeat 

Must leave him lord, in church as weil as street. 

The crowd already on his side he sees ; 

The cry is fierce, “ Profane ones, on your knees :” 

The Chanter, who beheld the stroke from far, 

In vain seeks courage for a sacred war: 

His heart abandons him: he yields, he flies; 

His soldiers follow with bewilder’d eyes: 

All fly, all fear, but none escape the pain; 

The conq’ring fingers follow and detain. 

Everard alone, upon a book employ’d. 

Had hoped the sacred insult to avoid ; 

But the wise chief, keeping a side-long eye, 

And feigning to the right to pass him by, 

Suddenly turn’d, and facing bin in van, 

Beyond redemption blessed th’ unhappy man. 

The man, confounded with the mortal stroke, 

From his long vision of rebellion woke, 

Fell on his knees in penitential wise, 

And gave decorum what he owed the skies. 
Home trod the Dean victorious, and ordain'’d 
he resurrection of the Desk regain’d ; 

While the vain Chapter with its fallen crest 

Slunk to its several musings, dost and dless'd. 


This last line, 


S’en retournent chez eux, éperdus et bénis, 





Svery happy. There is a whole canto after this, which the critics 
e justly pronounced to be a mere excrescence upon the poem, 
which we accordingly omit, It was written to compliment a 





multitude assembled, had from prescription the greater influence, | 
and accordingly he seizes the opportunity before us to have recourse | 


| worthy magistrate, the author’s friend, and is of a most inconsis- 

|tent gravity. Besides, the real action of the poem ends as we 
have related it; and so, reader, with our benediction upon you for 
listening so long, adieu. 





From Gretry’s Memoirs. (Untranslated.) 
ANECDOTE OF ROUSSEAU, 
, Rousseau had the appearance of a cleanly dressed peasant. When 
‘I saw him, his eyes were lively, but a little sunken: he walked 
| with a thick stick, and always looking upon the ground. He was 
| neither very tall, nor short: he spoke little, but always well: he 
| sought a heart that would answer to the tender sentiments of his 
own, and died, I believe, without having found one. He wished 
‘to be loved rather than admired. I knew a young girl whom he 
| often visited ;—she lived in the same house with him in the Fue 
| Platriere (now called Rue Jean-Jacques Reusseau). One day, she 
| said to me, ‘‘ There is a good man lodging upstairs, who often 
| Pays me a visit, when he hears me singing, as he goes by my door.” 
| (She was intended for a singer at the Italian Theatre.) ‘ What is 
| his name?” saidJ. ‘1 do not know his name:” she replied ; 
| ‘he told me he would give me his opinion of my talents. I 
| laughed, and asked him if he was a singer. He said he was, and 
| sometimes a composer, too.’ I asked her what they conversed 
about. She replied, that he looked at her a great deal, but said 
| very little. ‘* And you?” said I. “ Ob, I mind my own business, 
and leave him in his corner. The other day, he told me that I did 
| not pronounce certain words well. I shall ask my master, said I. 
I had a good scene with him once.” I begged her to tell me what 
it was. ‘**Do you know this man, then?” ‘I think I do.” 
| “Well, he was sitting one day on that chair ;—I was preparing to 
go out,—and put on some rouge. ‘ You are much: prettier without 
| that,’ said he. Oh no, said I, one looks like death without it. 
‘At your age,’ returned he, ‘you have no need of art. I can 
scarcely recognise you?’ One ought to wear rouge at any age, said 
1; ifoneis pale. You ought to wear it. ‘1?’ Yes you ;—and [ 
ran and put some on his face, in spite of him. At last, he escaped, 
and ran out of the room, and I thought he would have killed him- 
self with laughing.”—Rousseau liked to be treated in this manner. 
He had an ample portion of self-love, but the gross flatteries which 
were so often lavisheé upon him, disgusted him ; and he was happy 
to be forced from his graver reflections, and to indulge in a hearty 
laugh. The young girl, of whom I have been speaking, was not 
aware how great an honour. was so frequently conferred upon her ; 
an honcur which many great ladies would have envied her; and 
she changed her lodging without even taking leave of her illustrious 
neighbour. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibasdam aliis.—OLp Savina. 
| Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 





Pourre Stamest.—Madame de Seignelay reproaching the 
Samese with having a plurality of wives, the Ambassador 


replied, “ Madame, if we could find at Siam wives as handsome as 
yourself, we should have but one; but as that cannot be, we must 
console ourselves by changing them occasionally.” 
| Poryanpria Einacynia.—At Lauzerota, (one of the’ Canary 
| Islands) a singular custom formerly prevailed, of which we tind no ex- 
ample, except among the people at Thibet. A woman had severa! hus- 
bands who alternately enjoyed the prerogative due to the head of the 
‘family. A husband was considered as such, only during a lunar 
revolution. Whilst his rights were exercised by others, he 
_remained classed among the household domestics.—Humidoldi’s 
Personal Narrative. 
| Inrerestinc Astama —The faults of a favourite singer became 
fashionable. When I first arrived in Paris, it was the fashion for the 
ladies to lisp in singing. It was essential. I will relate a singular 
fact, of which 1 was myself a witness. It is not, I believe, generally 
_ reckoned agreeable to cough in singing; yet when I was at Rome, 1 
| heard there a singer, named Nicolini, who being, I suppose, some~ 
what short-breathed, whenever he required breath, cut short the 
note, and supplied it with a little dry cough. “ This must have 
been horrible!” say you:—Oh no, it was harmony ;—for all the 
Roman ladies imitated him. Happily this fatiguing fashion was of 
no long duration, or we should soon have seen a people of asth- 
| matic beauties. Here is one of the airs which Nicolini sung so 
| delightfully :— 
Rondinella (hem) a cui rapita (hem) a cui_rapita (hem) 
Fu la dolce sua compagna (hem) 
Fu la dolee sua compagna (hem).—Gretry’s Memoirs, 
| Tae Tame Swan not THE PogticaL Swan.—The tame swan 
is at times extremely fierce :—the strength of its wing is well known; 
| it is said to have power to break a man’s leg with one stroke. A 
female, while in the act of sitting, observing a fox swimming towards 
her from the opposite shore, instantly darted into the water, and 
| having kept him at bay for a considerable time by flapping him with 
her wings, at last succeeded in drowning him; and in the sight of 
' several persons, returned to her nest in triumph. This occurred at 
| Pensy in Bucks.” ‘This isa different bird from the poetical swan, 
' that dies to its own music ; that, like the ostrich, is an object of chase ; 
| runs as fast as a fleet horse; Sand with a brisk wind, flies at the rate 
_ of a hundred miles an hour.—Johnson’s Shooter's Annual Present. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. | 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


Drury Lane. | 
Goine here last night to see the little piece called the Bath Road, | 
we found a house overflowing at all points,—attracted, we presume, | 
by the two ladies performing on the same night, Miss Cuester in | 
i comedy, and Mrs Way ett in the comedy petite. It was like | 
@ great hive, crammed and hot inside, and busy in all the outskirts. | 
Entering towards the end of the Ballet, we saw a fair dancer on 
the stage, in fine saltatory condition, making presents of her legs at | 
& great rate to the side boxes, and acting the pair of compasses to | 
a degree of latitude, which we have rarely witnessed. We do not | 
mean latitude in a moral, but a physical sense. 
ty we could hardly have imagined, unless the Colossus of | 
Rhodes had had a daughter, and she had taken to dancing. She | 
seemed very clever, and what we saw of the rest of the ballet was 
-) of movement and elegance. We regretted we had not seen it | 
The Bath Road is short, and we have little to say"of it. It is | 
one of those pieces of equivoque, founded on matrimony and | 
intrigue, which are almost sure to tell; and it is pleasantly enough | 
written, (we believe by Mr Poo.e) but the conclusion is too hurried. | 
We understand it was originally called Jntrigue—a name probably | 
thought a little too startling. The plot, though not of anew kind, | 
is amusing. A young innkeeper, just married, and a little 
vag to jealousy, (Hartey) has two gentlemen come into 
is house, one of whom is a former master of his, a gallant | 


ean (Mr Batts) aud the other a friend of the captain’s, equally | Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, 


lant in his way, but a professor of morality (Mr Hooper.) 

th these gentlemen, having caught sight of the innkeeper’s wife 
(Mrs Waytetr), avow the highest admiratiun of her beauty, and 
make a thousand enquiries about her of the bridegroom, who being 
seized with a fit of jealous alarm, professes to know her only 
as a married acquaintance. They make him accordingly a party to 
their designs, so that in consequence of his little lie, he finds 
himself engaged to forward the views of two guests upon 
his wife. However they pay him well. They lay a wager of fifty 

ineas, that one of them will be first in carrying off the lady, and 

‘om is made holder of the stakes. The bride very fairly plays off her 
husband’s jealousy upon him a little, but enters into a plot with 
him, and the gallants are disappointed. Each is allowed an inter- 
view, Tom being present; and the excellent acting of HaR.ey, 
with the expression of his countenance between the merry and the 
—, renders it highly amusing. The last scene consists of 
the husband, disguised like his wife, meeting the two gentlemen in 
the dark, for the purpose of being carried off. They at first contest 
who shall take her, then agree to carry her off together, and at this 
juncture in comes the real bride with lights, and Tom emerges from 
his womanhood. 

Mr Batts has vivacity, and takes pains. He does not let a jest 
go for want of dwelling upon it. But his outline is hard, and he 
does not give you a sense of real geniality. Mr Hooper, whom 
we do not remember seeing before, looked very black and moral 
indeed, both in coat and face, and had a hard heavy voice to 
match. Mrs Way.err had little to do but to look pretty, which 
she did; and plump also, which was very right of her. [t was in 
—— with her part. We have not seen a prettier or more 
likely bride of a young innkeeper a long while. The duet between 
her and Hartey, When a little Farm we keep, did not succeed so 
well on her side as on his. Something seemed to have daunted 
her. She is a pleasing, unaffected singer, however, of the minor 
class. 

Will nobody wear a poppy-coloured petticoat at this house, as 
Miss Netson does at the other? It is a comfort to our colour- 
loving eyes, and ought to be cultivated. The climate wants it. | 

ee | 


Hyperso.es.—All the rhetoricians speak of the hyperbole, and | 
if Aristotle is to be believed, it is a figure of speech suited only to a | 
person enraged, or to children who exaggerate everything. 1 sup- 
pose, according to this maxim, that the man who said that his 
estate was no larger than a laconic epistle, must be set down either | 
as a child or a very irascible personage. { remember an acquaint- 
ance of M. de Calprenede (the author of Cleopatra) remarking to | 
M. de Sercy, the bookseller, who showed him that romance, “ This | 
author boasts of having a large mansion and an extensive forest: I 
assure you, on my honour, that he has not wood enough to make 
a tooth-pick, and that a tortoise might make the tour of his house 
in a quarter of an hour.”—Chevreau. 

BLoop-HouNDs.—To try whether a young blood-hound was well 
instructed,"a nobleman caused one of his servants to walk to a town 
four miles off, and then to a market-town three miles from thence. 
The dog without seeing the man he was to pursue, followed him by 
the scent to the above-mentioned places, notwithstanding the mul- 
titude-of people going the same road, and of travellers that had 
occasion to cross it. When the hound came to the market-town, 
he d through the streets without noticing any people there, ti!l 
he“got to the house which contained the object of his pursuit, and 
there found him in an upper room.—There was once a law in Scot- 
land, that whoever denied entrance to one of these dogs in search 
of stolen goods, should be deemed an accessory.—F rom a work on 
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This Evening, the Tragedy of 
VENICE PRESERVED. 
Belvidera, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. 

Duke of Venice, Mr BAKER, 
Mr EGERTON, Bedamar, 
Jaffier, Mr WARDE, 
Pierre, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Renault, MrEVANS, Elliot, Mr HORREBOW, 
Mr SUTTON, Captain of the Guard, Mr MEARS, 
Theodore, Mr J. Cooper, Durand, Mr Grant. 


Previous to the Tragedy, Beethoven’s Overture to ‘* Egmont,” 


Priuli, Mr DIDDEAR, 


Spinosa, Mr Irwin, 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN; 
Or, “ALL IN THE DOWNS!” 


The Overture and the whole of the Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, 
adapted by Blewett. 
Black-Eyed Susan, Miss H. CAWSE, 

Dolly Maytlower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 

Raker, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Jacob Twig, Mr TURNOUR, 

Mr MEADOWS. 


Hatchet, Mr EVANS, 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, 


Gnuatbrain, 


William, (with an introduced Song) Mr T. P. COOKE, 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing ** Black-Fyed Susan,” 


Seaweed, Mr HENRY, 
Lieutenant Pike, Mr BAKER, 
Ploughshare, 


Quid, Mr FULLER, 
2ud Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 


(a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 





To-morrow, The Duenna; and Black-Eyed Susan. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


For the Benefit of MISS PATON, and the Last Night of the Season. 
This Evening, 

GUY MANNER 

Miss PATON, who will sing 


” 


the Opera of 


ING. 


“* Oh, rest thee Babe,” 
** Macgiegor’s Gathering,’® and ‘Of a’ the airts the wind can blow,” 
Julia Mannering, Miss TURPIN, Flora, Mrs T. HILL, 

Mrs M’Candlish, Mrs TAYLEURE, Gipsy Girl, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Meg Merriles, Mrs W. CLIFFORD. 
Henry Bertram, Mr HORN, who will introduce 
«© The dark hair’d Girl,” and ‘* March to the Battle Field.” 
Colonel Mannering, Mr BRINDAL, 
Dandie Dinmont, Mr WEBSTER, Dominie Sampson, Mr W. FARREN, 
Dirk Hatteraick, Mr THOMPSON, 
Gilbert Glossin, Mr HUCKEL, Bailie Mucklethrift, Mr WILLIAMS, 
Gabriel, MrC. MORRIS, — Sebastian, Mr COVENEY, 
Serjeant M’Craw, Mr COOKE, Farmer Harrow, Mr HEALY, 
Jack Jabos, Mr COATES, Franco, Master REED. 


Lucy Bertram, 


In the Course of the Evening, Master W, REED, will perform (for the Ist 
time in London) a Grand Solo on the Violencello. 


The celebrated Finale to “CINDERELLA,” and the National Anthem of 
** God save the King-” 


To conclude with 


INKLE AND YARICO. 


Yarico, Miss PATON, who will sing ‘* When the chase of day is done,” ’ 
and “Should he Upbraid.” 


Narcissa, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Patty, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Wowski, Mrs T. HILL. 
Sir Christopher Curry, Mr W. FARREN, 
Medium, Mr WILLIAMS, Trudge, Mr WEBSTER, 


Inkle, | Mr VINING, 
Captain Campley, Mr HUCKEL, Mate, Mr C. MORRIS, 
Sailor, Mr Cooke; Planters, Messrs W. Johnson, Bishop, and Lodge. 
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